








Letter from 
the Director 

As summer arrives, there is much 
to report in this, the second issue 
of our Members’ Magazine. You 
may have wondered about our 
new plywood “fence,” which went 
up in March as we began restoration work on the stone walls surrounding 
the house and gardens along Fifth Avenue and Seventieth Street. These walls, 
built in 1914 as Mr. Frick prepared to move into his new home, have lasted 
an amazingly long time. But like the roofs and the stonework on the exterior 
of the building—which have been replaced or treated in recent years—these 
venerable blocks too are showing signs of their age. Throughout the summer 
we will rebuild this great revetment, along with the magnificent wrought 
iron that it supports. 

While this work progresses outside the Collection, inside you will notice 
a subtle change in the Fragonard Room, where the window textiles have 
been replaced. With proceeds from last October’s Autumn Dinner, along 
with a generous subvention from Mrs. Vincent Astor, we were able to com¬ 
mission from the Prelle and Reymondon firms in Lyons, France, new hang¬ 
ings in the appropriate style of the surround, thereby returning yet another 
part of the Frick to its appropriate glory. 

At the foot of the Grand Staircase we have reinstalled our three works by 
Vermeer, so that for the first time in over fifty years they hang side by side— 
an exciting change we make in honor of the exhibition Vermeer and the Delft 
School on view through May 27 at The Metropolitan Museum of Art. Nearly 
ten percent of the artist’s oeuvre resides at The Frick Collection, and, in a 
collaborative gesture with the Met, we are pleased to alert our members and 
visitors not only to our own extraordinary holdings, but to encourage them 
to walk up Fifth Avenue to the Met where they may put the works in context. In 
a similar fashion, our colleagues at the Met will direct viewers there to us. This, 
together with our El Greco exhibition, makes for a rich set of offerings. 

Finally, I would like to welcome to the staff Margaret Touborg, who came 
to us in December after twelve years as the president of the University of 
Cape Town Fund. Holding the title of Special Advisor to the Director, she 
will assist me, Board President Helen Clay Chace, and the leadership of the 
Frick in generating major individual, corporate, and foundation giving 
to the Collection. The support we seek, in tandem with your continuing 
generosity, will play an important role in funding projects such as the 
restoration work discussed above, as well as other projects you will hear 
about in the coming months. 

As always, I welcome your thoughts and counsel about our endeavors. 



Warmest regards, 



Samuel Sachs II 
director@frick.org 
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EXHIBITIONS 


El Greco: Themes and Variations 


May 15 through July 29, 2001 



T he Frick Collection’s Saint Jerome and 
The Purification of the Temple com¬ 
prise the core of our special exhibition this 
summer, El Greco: Themes and Variations. 
Together with five loan paintings—all repli¬ 
cas or versions of the two Frick canvases— 
these works reveal different aspects of El 
Greco’s recycling of his own compositions. 
Although El Greco was a highly original 
painter, he frequently made replicas or 
related versions of his own works, at a time 
when few, if any, major artists did so. 
This exhibition, organized by The Frick 
Collection with Guest Curator Jonathan 
Brown of the Institute of Fine Arts, New 
York University, provides visitors with the 
rare opportunity to explore two instances 
of this unusual practice. 

Saint Jerome (born c. 345) was one of 
the Four Doctors of the Latin Church. Here 
he is represented as a cardinal, an icono- 
graphic convention that was popular in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Three of 
the five versions of Saint Jerome as a cardi¬ 
nal that have been attributed to El Greco are 
reunited in this exhibition: a painting from 
the Robert Lehman Collection at The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art and a version 
from a private collection in Madrid will 
hang alongside the Frick canvas. (The other 
two are in the National Gallery, London, 
and the Musee Bonnat, Bayonne). Although 
they vary in scale and reflect changes in the 
artists evolving style over a long period of 
time, all five paintings are nearly identical. 

Usually dated about 1595-1600, the 
Frick canvas is the earliest of the versions 
and the only one that bears El Greco’s sig¬ 
nature. Saint Jerome is depicted half- 
length in a brilliant red robe, resting his 
hands on an open book, which probably 


represents the Vulgate, his translation of 
the Bible from Greek to Latin. He greets 
the viewer with a piercing stare, but his 
focus seems inwardly turned, and his lips 
appear to move as he follows the notes in the 
margin of the text with his slender right 
hand. El Greco endowed the idealized saint 
with such force of character and specificity 
of facial features that the painting was long 
considered a portrait of a particular cardinal. 


Of a similar scale and nearly identical is 
the very fine version of the Frick painting 
from The Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
executed some fifteen to twenty years later. 
Shown side by side for the first time, the two 
paintings challenge the observer to discern 
the subtle differences between them in the 
color of the robe, the distribution of white 
highlights, brushwork, and treatment of 
the figure’s head, face, and beard. The third 
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canvas in the exhibition, from a private col¬ 
lection in Madrid, is a small-scale replica of 
the Frick painting, although it is not known 
for what purpose it was made. 

While in the versions of Saint Jerome 
El Greco repeats a successful formula, in the 
Purification of the Temple series, he grapples 
with a complex theme and composition 
over many decades, making continual 
refinements to achieve greater clarity and 
intensity of expression. 

The story of the purification of the 
temple as related in all four Gospels gained 
currency during the Counter-Reformation 
as a symbol of the Church’s purging itself of 


heresy and questionable practices. It evi¬ 
dently had special meaning for El Greco, as 
he painted at least six signed versions over 
the course of his career. These fall into two 
distinct types: those that were painted in 

opposite: 

El Greco (1541-1614), St. Jerome , c. 1595-1600, 
oil on canvas, The Frick Collection 

this page: 

El Greco, Christ Cleansing the Temple, c. 1567-70, 
oil on panel, National Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C., 
Samuel H. Kress Collection 

El Greco, Saint Jerome as a Scholar , c. 1600-14, 
oil on canvas, The Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
Robert Lehman Collection, 1975 
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Italy before 1577 and a later type executed 
in Spain between roughly 1600 and 1614. 
Four of the versions have been brought 
together in this exhibition. 

The small panel painting lent by the 
National Gallery of Art, Washington, is the 
earliest version in the sequence and was 
painted during El Greco s short Venetian 
stay (c. 1567-70), not long after his arrival 
from Crete. Here he positions the dynamic 
figure of Christ between the agitated mer¬ 
chants to the left and the calm apostles on 
the right. The group is elevated on a step 
and set against a monumental portico in a 
classicizing style. In this painting, El Greco 
has just begun to confront elements of the 
new Italian manner, such as the figural 
style of Michelangelo and the dramatic 
perspective of Tintoretto. 

The canvas lent by The Minneapolis 
Institute of Arts was painted in Rome and 
shows how much El Greco had assimilated 
in a short period of time. The figures, bor¬ 
rowed from a variety of sources, now 
emerge from the group with greater clarity 
and expressiveness. In a touching tribute, 
he includes in the lower right of the canvas 
bust-length representations of those who 
inspired or helped him: from left to right 
are Titian, Michelangelo, Guilio Clovio (a 
Croatian friend), and possibly Raphael. 

It was not until after El Greco had been 
long established in Spain (he is first docu¬ 
mented in Toledo in 1577) that he returned 
to this theme and painted four additional 


El Greco, Purification of the Temple, c. 1610-14, 
oil on canvas, Madrid, Archidiocesis, 
Metropolitana Matritense, Parroquia de San Gines 

El Greco, Christ Driving the Money Changers 
from the Temple, 1570-76, 
oil on canvas, The Minneapolis Institute of Arts 

opposite: 

El Greco, Purification of the Temple, c. 1600, 
oil on canvas, The Frick Collection 
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versions, all of which are similar. Executed 
around 1600, the Frick canvas is small in 
scale and painted with fluid brushstrokes in 
glowing color. While echoing the composi¬ 
tion of the Minneapolis version, here El 
Greco intensified the power of the work by 
compressing the space and placing Christ in 
the center. He also has eliminated the steps 
and some of the foreground figures, bring¬ 
ing the viewer closer to the action. In addi¬ 
tion, the figures are more elongated and 
dominate the architectural setting. 

The Frick work became the model 
for three additional versions—two larger 


paintings in the National Gallery in London 
and in a private collection in Madrid, and 
the third in the Church of San Gines in 
Madrid. The San Gines canvas, which is 
part of this exhibition, is the last of the 
known versions of the Purification of the 
Temple that El Greco painted. Here he 
changed the format from horizontal to 
vertical, and, in keeping with his late style, 
further elongated the figures. El Greco also 
transformed the architectural setting into 
an interior space in which the imposing 
columns of the sanctuary soar above the 
figures, contributing to an overall sense of 


upward rising energy that characterizes this 
final version. —Susan Grace Galassi. 


El Greco: Themes and Variations has been 
made possible through the generous support of 
Melvin R. Seiden, Lladro, the Robert Lehman 
Foundation, the Arthur Ross Foundation, Iberia 
Airlines of Spain, and the Fellows of The Frick 
Collection. For further reading, see the booklet 
accompanying the exhibition by Guest Curator 
Jonathan Brown, with an essay by Susan Grace 
Galassi, available in the Museum Shop. 
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Master Drawings from the 

Smith College Museum of Art 

June 19 through August 12, 2001 


S mith College was founded in 1875 to 
instruct young women in various fields, 
including the “Useful and Fine Arts,” as set 
forth in the will of Sophia Smith, the bene¬ 
factor of the college. Drawing was a corner¬ 
stone of art studies at Smith, and in keeping 
with standard art instruction practices of the 
day, students learned by copying from paint¬ 
ings and sculptures by the great masters. 
Most of the works of art procured early by 
the college were acquired for this specific 
purpose, but, over the years, philosophies 
changed and they began to be acquired for 
their own merits. Today, the collection con¬ 
tains more than 1,700 drawings, including 


works by Boucher, Cezanne, Degas, De 
Kooning, Gainsborough, Ingres, Matisse, 
Tiepolo, and van Gogh. The best of these will 
be on view at The Frick Collection this sum¬ 
mer, before traveling to the Uffizi in Florence. 

Among the sixty-eight works featured in 
the exhibition is Federico Barocci’s sensi¬ 
tively drawn head of a woman, which has 
been described as among the finest and best 
preserved pastel studies by the artist. In his 
use of colored chalks on blue paper (now 
faded to gray), Barocci approximates a paint¬ 
ing in both coloristic and atmospheric 
effects. Barocci used this study for the head of 
the Virgin in his painting Madonna del Gatto 


of about 1574 (now in The National Gallery, 
London). Such drawings became highly val¬ 
ued by collectors in the seventeenth century, 
but evidence suggests that Barocci retained 
this example during his lifetime for use in 
the studio, returning to it for the head of a 
woman in the Martyrdom of San Vitale of 
1580-83 (Pinacoteca di Brera, Milan). 

Also included in the exhibition is 
Jacques-Louis David’s small but powerful 
study for one of the foreground figures in 
his The Sabine Women (now in the Louvre, 
Paris). The painting was conceived during 
his incarceration in the Luxembourg prison 
in 1794 after the fall of Robespierre, and 


THIS page: 
Jacques-Louis David (1748-1825), 
Mother and Child at the Feet ofTatius, 
study for the painting 
The Sabine Women, 1799, 
graphite on laid paper, 
Smith College Museum of Art, 
Northampton, Massachusetts 

opposite: 
Federico Barocci (i535?-i6i2), 
Head of a Young Woman, study for 
the painting Madonna del Gatto, c. 1574, 
colored chalks on laid paper, 
Smith College Museum of Art, 
Northampton, Massachusetts 

Maurice Brazil Prendergast (1858-1924), 
South Boston Pier, 1896, 
watercolor and graphite on 
heavy wove paper, 
Smith College Museum of Art, 
Northampton, Massachusetts 
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completed in the autumn of 1799. Here the 
figures are drawn entirely nude, a practice 
David commonly used to clarify the pose 
and structure of his subjects. A number of 
pentimenti are visible in the drawing, 
attesting to David’s efforts to find the best 
position for the womans head and weight¬ 
bearing arm, as well as the child’s arms and 
legs. In the finished painting, the woman 
clasps the soldier’s leg with her right hand, 
and the entire figure group of mother, child, 
and warrior is more compact. 

South Boston Pier by Maurice Prendergast 
was executed in 1896, the period of the 
artist’s first mature style, shortly after his 


return to Boston from a four-year stay in 
Europe. Like the Impressionists, whose 
work he had seen abroad, Prendergast 
focused on the effects of light and weather 
and the leisure pursuits of the middle class, 
emphasizing gestures and poses rather than 
individual faces or expressions. In a manner 
characteristic of his watercolor technique at 
this time, Prendergast began South Boston 
Pier with a loose pencil underdrawing, then 
brushed in the background and added fig¬ 
ures in the blank spaces, leaving sparkles of 
unpainted white paper that suggest wind¬ 
blown movement. The drawing, which was 
titled The Pier at Atlantic City when pur¬ 


chased by the Smith College Museum of 
Art, was reidentified in 1951 by a Smith cura¬ 
tor who recognized the distinctive architec¬ 
ture of Boston’s Marine Park pier, designed 
by Frederick Law Olmsted .—Rebecca Brooke 


This exhibition, organized by the Smith College 
Museum of Art, Northampton, Massachusetts, 
is made possible in part through the support of 
the Fellows of The Frick Collection. The above 
essay was adapted from the catalogue that 
accompanies the exhibition, which is available 
in the Museum Shop. 
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Two Rediscovered Tapestries 

from the Brussels Workshop of Peter van den Hecke 

through September 9, 2001 



Workshop of Peter 
van den Hecke, 

detail of Sancho Panza’s 
Departure for the 
Isle of Barataria , 
c. 1725-50, wool and silk 


T his summer, visitors to The Frick 
Collection will be able to enjoy two 
eighteenth-century tapestries woven by the 
Brussels workshop of Peter van den Hecke 
(d. 1752). On display in the Music Room, 
these rare hangings are important for the 
exceptional state of their preservation, the 
significance of their design, their royal 
provenance, and the wealth of evidence 
regarding the identity of their maker and 
manufacture. 

The wool and silk tapestries depict 
scenes from Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra s 
comic novel Don Quixote de la Mancha, 
which for more than two centuries served as 
the literary source for numerous engraved 
and painted illustrations, as well as tapes¬ 
tries. Van den Hecke’s complete set of the 
subject comprised eight scenes, two of 
which are depicted in the Frick hangings. 
The one featured on the cover shows a detail 
of country maidens dancing at the wedding 


of Camacho and Quiteria, while the one 
illustrated above depicts the peasant servant 
Sancho taking leave of his master, the knight 
Don Quixote. Both hangings bear the woven 
mark for the city of Brussels (a red shield 
flanked by the letter B) and the woven 
signature of Peter van den Hecke in the 
lower-right corner. 

The tapestries, with their receding pan¬ 
oramas and small-scale figures, reflect the 
northern traditions of landscape and genre 
painting as practiced by David Teniers the 
Younger (1610-1690), while the configuration, 
positions, and costumes of the characters fol¬ 
low a French precedent. The unknown artist 
who painted the models for van den Hecke’s 
series “borrowed” the figures from the scenes 
of Don Quixote prepared by Charles Antoine 
Coypel (1694-1752) for the French royal tap¬ 
estry manufacture located at Gobelins. 

Each tapestry retains, sewn to its reverse, 
a separate linen rectangle inscribed with an 


inventory number corresponding to the 
French royal register. That registry, which 
still survives, reveals that these were two of 
seven Don Quixote hangings belonging to 
Louis XV. Additional documents locate the 
tapestries in the chateau of Compiegne, 
outside Paris, on the eve of the Revolution. 
When they were dispersed from the royal 
collection and whether the other five sur¬ 
vive is not yet known. 

Henry Clay Frick bought the tapestries 
in 1909 in Granada, Spain, and later gave 
them to his son, Childs Frick, who dis¬ 
played them in his Long Island home before 
bequeathing them to The Frick Collection 
in 1965. The tapestries remained in storage at 
the Frick until 1999 when they were cleaned 
and treated at the Textile Conservation 
Laboratory of the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine in Manhattan.— Charissa Bremer- 
David, Associate Curator of Decorative Arts, 
The J. Paul Getty Museum 
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Lapis Lazuli Candelabra and 

The Henrietta E. S. Lockwood Bequest 


T wo French candelabra are on display 
through June 3 in the Cabinet, provid¬ 
ing visitors an intimate glimpse of these 
exceptional objects, which are usually visible 
only from a distance on the landing of the 
Grand Staircase. The late eighteenth-century 
candelabra, which Mr. Frick purchased in 
1915, are drilled for electrical fittings and were 
used for illumination. Earlier this year, they 
were cleaned and treated in the Collection’s 
Conservation Studio. 

Such objects were often designed and 
executed by several artists, thus it can be 
difficult to attribute them to any single 
creator. It is possible, however, that they 
were made by Pierre-Philippe Thomire 
(1751-1843), since he is known to have made 
similarly inventive, large-scale works. The 
candelabra’s floral garlands and bouquets, 
the animal imagery, and the musicians are 
all characteristic of gilt metalwork of the 
period. The use of lapis lazuli as a veneer on 
the vases, however, was restricted to a rela¬ 
tively few very luxurious works, including a 
small table in The Frick Collection made 
under the direction of Dominique Daguerre 



(in the Fragonard Room) and a chimney- 
piece made for Madame Du Barry. 

The high quality of the chasing (the fine 
carving on the bronze) and the exquisite 
details such as the tambourine players’ 
incised irises and all the musicians’ fingers 
and toes (including nails), make these 
pieces especially fine. 


Two oil studies of clouds by John Constable 
were bequeathed to The Frick Collection last 
December by Henrietta E. S. Lockwood 
in memory of her father and mother, Ellery 
Sedgwick and Mabel Cabot Sedgwick. 
Now on display in the Garden Court, these 
studies were made from nature and are 
characteristic of Constable’s works from 
1822 when he was spending summers in 
Hampstead in London. A keen observer of 
meteorological effects, Constable made 
cloud studies throughout his life, often not¬ 
ing on the back the day, hour, and weather 
conditions. One of the Lockwood studies is 
inscribed in the artist’s hand “28th July 
12 o’clock noon, very fine day, showery 
and (?) warm No West 
under the sun.” The Lock- 
wood studies contribute 
to one s appreciation of 
Constable’s handling of 
atmospheric effects not 
only in his landscape 
sketches, but also in two 
of his major exhibition 
pieces, The White Horse 
of 1819 and Salisbury 
Cathedral of 1826, both in 
the Collection. 




above: 

One of a pair of candelabra vases with 
seated female musicians, French, c. 1785, white 
marble, lapis lazuli, patinated bronze, gilt 
bronze, and brass 

left: 

John Constable (1776-1837), Cloud Study, c. 1822, 
oil on paper 
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COLLECTION NEWS 


The Frick Appoints A New Objects 
Conservator: Barbara Roberts 


L ast June, Barbara Roberts joined The 
Frick Collection as Objects Conserv¬ 
ator, overseeing the preservation of the 
hundreds of art objects in the Collection. 
Some might be surprised to learn that the 
largest object under her care is the great 
stone edifice that houses the Collection, 
including all the architectural elements and 
utilitarian fixtures installed when the 
Carrere and Hastings mansion was built in 
1913-14. While objects such as brass window 
latches or doorknobs might not be as valu¬ 
able (or as high-profile) as Old Master 
paintings, Roberts is quick to point out that 
they are nonetheless important since they 
are part of the original structure, and there¬ 
fore deserve to be treated with the same 
attention as the Collections best works of 
art. In addition to caring for these objects, 
Roberts—in tandem with the Curatorial 
Department—will mount conservation- 
based exhibitions that will enable the public 
to better understand and appreciate the 
Fricks decorative arts and their preserva¬ 
tion. Earlier this year she cleaned a pair of 
candelabra (see page 9), which marks the 
first in this ongoing series of educational 
presentations. 

Roberts began her career as an assistant 
to the editor of Nature , a scientific journal 
published in England. Her professional path 


William Andrewes, formerly the Curator 
of Harvard University’s Collection of Historical 
Scientific Instruments, and Objects Conservator 
Barbara Roberts survey clocks from the 
Winthrop Edey Bequest. 


took a momentous turn in the autumn of 
1966, however, after heavy rains in Italy 
caused flooding in Florence. Major art 
treasures were threatened by rising waters, 
prompting relief groups to spring up 
overnight. She became a volunteer at CRIA, 
the Committee to Rescue Italian Art, and 
spent the next few weeks processing dona¬ 
tions for the relief effort. But while money 
to save the works of art poured in, there was 
a dearth of qualified people to perform the 
actual rescue and conservation work. 

With her interest in conservation piqued, 
Roberts began a program at the London 
College of Furniture, where she studied the 
history of furniture design and production 
and was trained in techniques of furniture 
craftsmanship. This led to an internship at 


the Victoria and Albert Museum, followed 
by a permanent position in the V & As 
department of woodwork conservation. 
Since then, she has held positions at The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art and The 
J. Paul Getty Museum, where she was 
Head Conservator of Decorative Arts and 
Sculpture from 1981 to 1987. She also has 
acted as a private consultant in the United 
Kingdom, Japan, and South America. 

Born and raised in a Norman castle in 
Gloucestershire, England, Roberts gained an 
appreciation for history, structures, and 
objects at a young age. Working in the near¬ 
ly hundred-year-old Frick mansion seems a 
natural place for her to be. “Its a milieu I’ve 
lived in and one which I understand,” she 
says. “I feel at home ”—Rebecca Brooke 
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EDUCATION 


Collaboration with Weill-Cornell 
Makes Doctors Better Observers 



A vital part of a physician’s medical 
diagnosis relies on an ability to 
observe, describe, and interpret visual infor¬ 
mation, yet these skills are rarely taught in 
medical school. In the visual arts, on the 
other hand, the art of careful looking is 
paramount. With this in mind, the educa¬ 
tion staff at The Frick Collection and the 
faculty at Weill-Cornell Medical School have 
developed a program to improve medical 
students’ visual observation skills by looking 
at portraits, and then translating these skills 
to the observation of patients. 

Patterned after a program offered by 
Yale University Medical School and the Yale 
Center for British Art, the Frick-Cornell 
collaboration has conducted two successful 
three-part courses, one last fall and a second 
this spring. Based on enthusiastic evalua¬ 
tions from students, faculty, and museum 
educators, there is hope that the program 
will become a permanent component of 
Weill-Cornell’s curriculum. 

Thus far, sixteen students—all with var¬ 
ious levels of medical training—and eight 
medical school faculty members have par¬ 
ticipated in the non-credit program. During 
the first two sessions, students met in the 
galleries to study several portraits, and then 
presented their observations to the entire 
group. Later they examined photographs of 
patients’ faces, applying the same skills of 
observation and presentation, and, in some 
cases, offered conjectures on their medical 
conditions. In the third session, students 
compared and contrasted two portraits, 
then repeated the exercise using patient 
photographs. An optional fourth session gave 


students the opportunity to take an in-depth 
tour of the entire collection to discuss the 
artists and subjects of the portraits studied 
during the course. 

At the outset of the course, students took 
a “pre-test” in which they viewed a photo¬ 
graph of a patient’s face and wrote a descrip¬ 
tion. In the last session, participants were 
asked to describe the same image again. 
Medical faculty noted a pronounced improve¬ 
ment in the written observations, which were 
more detailed and astute at the conclusion of 
the program. After completing the course, 
one student remarked that her approach to 
patients would now be different: “I won’t go 
right to the medical chart, but will look 


more carefully at the patient and her sur¬ 
roundings to give me additional clues about 
her medical condition.” 

In January, the program was featured in 
the science section of the New York Times , 
eliciting national and international interest 
from academic institutions as well as busi¬ 
nesses eager to augment the observational 
skills of top executives. With guidance and 
impetus from the success of the Frick’s 
program, a number of medical schools, 
hospitals, and art museums plan to initiate 
similar programs .—Amy Herman 

Medical students Elena Wechsler and Adam Libow 
examine patient photos with the help of Debra 
Gillers, center, an associate dean at Cornell. 
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The Frick Art Reference Library Helps Solve 

Provenance Research Mysteries 
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RICHARD DI LIBERTO 


Online Sources for 
World War II-Era 
Provenance Research 

For bibliography information, visit 

www.frick.org/html/provenancebib.htm 

For Internet resources, visit 

www.frick.org/html/provenancelinks.htm 


top: 

A selection of Paris exhibition pamphlets from 
the 1920s and 1930s along with an example of one 
of the Library’s “faux catalogues,” consisting of a 
typed checklist and newspaper reviews, for a 1943 
exhibition at Wildenstein Gallery in New York. 


L ike most literary and historical pur¬ 
suits, art history research can be 
subject to trends and changes in taste. 
Rarely, though, is it subject to a sense of 
urgency or justice. This became the case, 
however, when last November the Pres¬ 
idential Advisory Commission on Holocaust 
Assets in the United States—with the full 
agreement of the directors and administra¬ 
tors of major museums—charged a full 
investigation of the previous ownership and 
transfer of title for all works of art given to 
or purchased by American public collec¬ 
tions after 1933. Since then, the spotlight has 
shone on a particular area of art history 
research known as provenance. 

Provenance is the history of a work of 
art’s ownership, tracing it from its present 
location and owner back to the artist’s 


studio. In response to the Commission’s 
mandate, many institutions have hired staff 
dedicated to provenance research, and have 
organized colloquia for curators and inde¬ 
pendent researchers to share their findings 
and methodology. Once this research has 
been completed, museum curators and 
administrators will not only breathe easier 
about their own collections, but will also 
find comfort in knowing that works of art 
borrowed for special exhibitions will not be 
subject to unexpected claims. (In one case, 
a work under question was seized by cus¬ 
toms officials while en route to a traveling 
exhibition and has been tied up in legal bat¬ 
tles ever since.) 

The Frick Art Reference Library, with its 
vast holdings of World War II-era cata¬ 
logues and other resources, is recognized by 
specialists in the United States and Europe as 
indispensable for documenting the prove¬ 
nance of paintings, drawings, and sculpture 
possibly stolen or looted in occupied Europe 
during World War II. Among the Library’s 
most helpful resources for establishing a 
work’s provenance are its holdings of rare, 
so-called ephemeral exhibition pamphlets 
from Jewish art dealers whose collections 
were looted in Paris in 1940; information 
documented in the Library’s Photoarchive 
about privately owned works of art; and 
scarce wartime auction sale catalogues from 
Switzerland and France. The Library also 
contains “faux catalogues” from exhibitions 
for which catalogues were never published. 
Striving always for full documentation of 
gallery and museum exhibitions, the Library 
staff during the late 1930s and 1940s copied 
the label information on site, then assem- 
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bled the data along with newspaper reviews 
and commentaries into individual “book¬ 
lets.” Researchers can consult these resources 
in combination with more conventional 
research tools such as catalogues raisonnes, 
private collection catalogues, and Internet 
and CD-ROM databases including the Getty 
Provenance Indexes and the computer file 
on Stolen Works of Art maintained by 
Interpol (International Criminal Police 
Organization). The Library staff also has 
developed “finding-aids,” all available on the 
Frick website, that point to important bibli¬ 
ographic and Internet resources for prove¬ 
nance research. 

A particularly successful example of 
provenance research conducted at the Frick 
Art Reference Library recently led to the 
restitution of an important painting by 
Lucas Cranach the Elder to the family of its 
rightful owner, a victim of Nazi looting. The 
mystery was solved by Dr. Evie Joselow, 




then working for the Com¬ 
mission for Art Recovery, 
whose research at the 
Library took her from 
monographs and collection 
catalogues about Cranach’s 
work to documentation of 
the painting in the Photo¬ 
archive to the Witt Library 
microfiche. On the basis of 
Dr. Joselow’s findings and 
with the cooperation of the 
Holocaust Claims Process¬ 
ing Office of the New York 
State Banking Department, 
the North Carolina Museum 
of Art—which had acquired 
the painting in good faith, 
with no knowledge of its 
regrettable history during 
the war—returned the paint¬ 
ing to the family of the rightful owner. The 
painting was then re-acquired by the muse¬ 
um through a combined purchase and gift 
of the owner’s family and reinstalled there 
last September. 

Provenance research is undeniably one 
of the most difficult areas of art research, 
requiring painstaking sifting of visual, 
archival, and circumstantial material, aided 
by the occasional lucky break or serendipi¬ 
tous discovery. In a paradoxical way, 
serendipity is made possible for researchers 
at the Frick by the systematic way in which 
the Library staff gathers and cares for even 
the smallest, seemingly insignificant shred 
of visual or documentary evidence that 
might reveal where a work of art has 
been .—Inge Reist 


Lucas Cranach the Elder (1472-1553), 

Madonna and Child in a Landscape , c. 1518, 
oil on panel, 

North Carolina Museum of Art, Raleigh 
left: 

Anna Swinbourne, a curatorial assistant at 
The Museum of Modern Art, conducts ongoing 
provenance research at the Library for MoMA’s 
Department of Painting and Sculpture. Here 
she is assisted by Irene Avens, Head of 
Reference Services. 
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MEMBERSHIP EVENTS 


A Tartan Ball 

Young Fellows Gala Benefits Education Program 



Martha Loring and the Frick’s Manager of Development, Martin Duus 




Rose Churchill, Kristina Richards, and Melissa Ceria 


Louis Pasteur and Christine Scornavacca 


B idding farewell to The Draftsmans Art: 

Master Drawings from the National 
Gallery of Scotland , the Young Fellows of The 
Frick Collection gathered for A Tartan Ball , 
Friday, February 23. The remarkable buzz 
about last year’s Edwardian Ball resulted in a 
sellout crowd for this year’s event, drawing 
nearly 600 young members and their guests 
for an evening of cocktails and dancing. 

Throughout the evening, tartan-clad 
guests mingled in the Garden Court, which 


was decorated with well over 500 yards of 
Burberry fabric and more than 250 bunches 
of heather specially flown in from New 
Zealand. A bagpiper played as partygoers 
strolled through the galleries and were treated 
to a Scotch whiskey tasting and champagne 
and brandy in the Director’s Dining Room 
on the second floor, which is not usually 
open to the public. The proceeds from the 
black-tie event will help support The Frick 
Collection’s education program for middle 


school children throughout the five bor¬ 
oughs of New York City. 

Special Young Fellows events through¬ 
out the year offer social and educational 
opportunities for a lively exchange among 
art enthusiasts. For further information 
about the Young Fellows program, please 
call (212) 547-0707. 

A Tartan Ball was sponsored by Burberry, Rolls-Royce 
& Bentley Motor Cars, Tiffany & Co., Town & Country, 
and Moet & Chandon Champagne. 
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MEMBERSHIP EVENTS 




Bagpiper Duncan Robertson serenades James Holder and Robert Miller 


Mark Anthony Hatsis 




Vice Chairman Nathalie Kaplan and Chairman Viscount Linley 



Vice Chairman Philip Gorrivan and Lisa Gorrivan 


Christin Passaro, Linda Buckley, and Jacqueline Blandi 
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PUBLIC SERVICES AND PROGRAMS 


Museum Shop 

The Museum Shop offers a wide selection 
of scholarly and popular titles, stationery, 
prints, and special gift items related to the 
Frick’s exhibitions and collections. You can 
visit our shop during regular Collection 
hours or browse online at www.frick.org. 

Members receive a 10% discount on all shop purchases. 


MASTER DRAWINGS 


Master Drawings from 
the Smith College 
Museum of Art 

332 pages; cloth $60.00 



‘A Legacy 
of Beauty’: 

The Frick 
Collection, 1935 

20 pages; 
paper $2.95 



The Frick Collection: 
An Introduction 

VHS video tape; 

22 minutes $19.95 


Lectures 


Lectures are open to the public without charge 
one half-hour before the event. 


April 23 at 5:30 
Vermeer Teaching Himself 
Walter Liedtke, Curator of European 
Paintings, The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art 

Like some other great artists, Vermeer 
essentially taught himself by intently 


surveying the art of his time and through 
direct observation of his surroundings, as 
will be analyzed in this lecture. 

May 17 at 5:30 

Waddesdon: A Rothschild Creation, 

1874 to 2001 

Philippa Glanville, Director, 

Waddesdon Manor 

Baron Ferdinand de Rothschild’s passion 
for ancien regime France found expression 
in his extraordinary Renaissance-style 
chateau, sixty-five miles from London. 
Built for weekend entertaining and to dis¬ 
play his collection of French royal furni¬ 
ture, Sevres, Savonneries, and English 
portraits by Gainsborough and Reynolds, 
Waddesdon is a treasure house recently 
restored and reinterpreted. Also discussed 
will be the house’s garden and parterre, 
with its carpet bedding designed by 
Oscar de la Renta. 

June 6 at 5:30 

The Transformations of El Greco 

Jonathan Brown, Carroll and Milton 
Petrie Professor of Fine Arts, The Institute 
of Fine Arts, New York University 

The career of El Greco, which unfolded 
successively in Crete, Italy, and Spain, is 
unique for its time. At each stage, he trans¬ 
formed his art by a complex process of 
adaptation, which will be analyzed in this 
lecture by the guest curator of El Greco: 
Themes and Variations. 

June 20 at 5:30 

“Signed all Over”: Master Drawings 
from the Smith College Museum of Art 

Ann Sievers, independent scholar 

A discussion by the former associate cura¬ 
tor of prints and drawings at the Smith 
College Museum of Art, in conjunction 
with the featured special exhibition. 


Concerts 


Tickets, limited to two per applicant, are issued in 
response to written requests received on the third 
Monday before the concert. (Please enclose a stamped, 
self-addressed envelope.) Each request should be for 
.only one concert. Children under ten are not admitted. 

Ticket holders must be seated at least five minutes 
before the concert, at which time unoccupied chairs 
are made available to persons on the waiting line. The 
program also will be transmitted in the Garden Court, 
where no tickets are required. 

The concerts are recorded by WNYC-FM (93.9) for 
later broadcast locally and over public radio stations 
across the country. 


Sunday ; May 13 at 5:00 
Duo Tal & Groethuysen, four-hand 
piano, in New York debut: Mozart, 
Mendelssohn, Bizet, Schubert 

Thursday ; July 12 at 3:43 

Anne Queffelec, French pianist, in New 

York debut: Scarlatti, Schubert, Liszt, 

Ravel Miroirs 

Thursday, August 16 at 3:43 
St. Petersburg String Quartet: 

Shostakovich, Quartet No. 9; Glazunov, 
Three Novelettes; Tchaikovsky, Quartet No. 1 


Concerts, lectures, and special exhibitions 
are made possible through the generosity 
of the Fellows of The Frick Collection and 
other donors. 


Upcoming Fellows Events 

Monday, May 14, at 9:00 p.m. 

Spring Party 

and Opening Reception for 
El Greco: Themes and Variations 

Monday, June 18, at 3:30 p.m. 
Opening Reception for 
Master Drawings from the 
Smith College Museum of Art 
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Corporate Donors 
as of March 2001 


The Frick Collection Calendar 
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$ 50,000 and above 


Morgan Stanley Dean Witter 
Rolls-Royce 8c Bentley Motor Cars 


$25,ooo-$49,999 

The Armand Hammer Foundation 
Burberry 

Caixa Geral de Depositos 
Christie’s 

Clifford Chance Rogers 8c Wells 
C 8c S Wholesale Grocers, Inc. 

Hillcrest Health Service System Inc. 

Lladro 

Lucent Technologies 
Marlborough Gallery Inc. 

The McGraw-Hill Companies 
New York Stock Exchange Foundation, Inc. 
Prudential Vector Healthcare Group 
Tiffany 8c Co. 

Wilmer, Cutler 8c Pickering 


$io,ooo-$24,999 

The Avenue Association 
Banco Santander Central Hispano 
Bottega Veneta 
Bulgari 

The Chinese Porcelain Company 
Iberia Airlines of Spain 
Pfizer Inc. 

Sotheby’s 
Town & Country 


$5,ooo-$9,999 

Alfred Dunhill 
AOL Time Warner Inc. 

Bloomberg News 
The Chase Manhattan Bank 
FleetBoston Financial 
The H.W. Wilson Foundation 
PaineWebber Group Inc. 

$ 2 , 500 -$ 4,999 

ABC, Inc. 

American Express Company 
Chanel 

Colgate-Palmolive Company 
ING Barings LLC 
John Wiley 8c Sons, Inc. 

Liz Claiborne Foundation 
Merrill Lynch 8c Co. Foundation, Inc. 
Moet 8c Chandon Champagne 
Philip Morris Companies Inc. 
Random House, Inc. 

William Doyle Galleries 
W.P. Carey 8c Co., Inc. 

Francois Boucher (1703-70), 
detail of The Four Seasons, Spring, 1755, 
oil on canvas 


April 

Sunday, April 22, 5:00 Concert 
Andreas Scholl, German countertenor, with Edin 
Karamazov, lute, in New York debut: European lute 
songs from 1600 

Wednesday, April 25,5:30 Lecture 

“Vermeer Teaching Himself” by Walter Liedtke, 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art 

May 

Sunday, May 13,5:00 Concert 

Duo Tal 8c Groethuysen , four-hand piano, in New York 
debut: Mozart, Mendelssohn, Bizet, Schubert 

Monday, May 14, 9:00 Fellows Event 
Spring Party and Opening Reception for 
El Greco: Themes and Variations 

Thursday, May 17,5:30 Lecture 

“Waddesdon: A Rothschild Creation, 1874 to 2001” 

by Philippa Glanville, Waddesdon Manor 

June 

Wednesday, June 6,3:30 Lecture 

“The Transformations of El Greco” by Jonathan 

Brown, Institute of Fine Arts, New York University 

Monday, June 18,3:30 Fellows Event 
Opening Reception for Master Drawings from 
the Smith College Museum of Art 

Wednesday, June 20, 3:30 Lecture 
“Signed all Over: Master Drawings from the 
Smith College Museum of Art” by Ann Sievers, 
independent scholar 

July 

Thursday, July 12,5:43 Concert 

Anne Queffelec, French pianist, in New York debut: 

Scarlatti, Schubert, Liszt, Ravel Miroirs 

August 

Thursday, August 16,3:43 Concert 

St. Petersburg String Quartet: Shostakovich, 

Quartet No. 9; Glazunov, Three Novelettes; 
Tchaikovsky, Quartet No. 1 

Special Exhibitions 

through July 29, 2001 

Six Paintings from the Former Collection of 
Mr. and Mrs. John Hay Whitney on Loan from 
the Greentree Foundation 

through September 9, 2001 

Two Rediscovered Tapestries from the Brussels 

Workshop of Peter van den Hecke 

through August 1, 2003 

Mantegna’s Descent into Limbo 

from the Barbara Piasecka Johnson Collection 

May 13 through July 29, 2001 
El Greco: Themes and Variations 

June 19 through August 12, 2001 
Master Drawings from the 
Smith College Museum of Art 



The Frick Collection 

1 East 70th Street 
New York, NY 10021 
(212) 288-0700 

Collection Hours 

10:00 to 6:00 Tuesday through Saturday 

1:00 to 6:00 Sundays 

Closed Mondays and holidays 

Admission 

Members receive unlimited free 
admission to The Frick Collection. 

Adults, $10.00; $5.00 for students and 
seniors. Children under ten are not 
admitted, and those under sixteen 
must be accompanied by an adult. 

Frick Art Reference Library 

10 East 71st Street 
New York, NY 10021 
(212) 288-8700 

Library Hours 

10:00 to 5:00 Monday through Friday 
9:30 to 1:00 Saturdays 
Closed Sundays, holiday weekends, 
on Saturdays in June and July, and 
during the month of August 

The Library is open to all researchers 
free of charge. 

Membership 

For information regarding your mem¬ 
bership, or to give a membership as a 
gift, please call the Membership 
Department at (212) 547-0707. 

The Museum Shop 

Phone orders are welcome during regular 
Collection hours. We are happy to arrange 
to have books or special gifts mailed dir¬ 
ectly to you or a friend. Members receive 
a 10% discount on all shop purchases. 
Call (212) 547-6848 to place your order. 

Volunteers 

If you are interested in volunteering at 
The Frick Collection, please contact the 
volunteers coordinator at (212) 547-0670. 
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Visit our website at WWW.frick.OFg 















